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Charleston,  West  Virginia, 

February  15,  1927. 

To  the  Honorable  Howard  M.  Gore, 

Governor  of  West  Virginia. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  pleased  to  submit  to  you  this  special 
report  made  by  John  C.  Shaw,  one  of  our  rehabilitation  agents,  who  was 
directed  by  an  order  of  this  Board  to  make  a special  survey  of  the  blind 
of  the  State. 

Your  special  attention  is  directed  to  Mr.  Shaw’s  reference  to  the 
following : 

1.  Medical  Phase — In  spite  of  the  splendid  efforts  of  our  State 
Department  of  Health,  West  Virginia  has  almost  double  its  quota 
of  those  who  are  born  blind,  or  lose  sight  at  a very  early  age  from 
preventable  causes. 

2.  Economic  Phase — The  compensation  commissioner  awarded 
$226,866.52  to  workmen  on  account  of  loss  of  vision  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1924. 

3.  Edncatioyml  Phase — Our  State  Schools  for  the  Blind  are  among 
the  best  in  the  country,  but  the  survey  shows  that  many  blind  chil- 
dren are  permitted  to  grow  up  without  training. 

4.  Vocational  Phase — The  evidence  in  this  survey  shows  that  we 
have  no  adequate  system  of  follow-up  for  the  blind  who  are  trained 
in  our  State  schools  and  for  others  who  wish  some  help  and  guid- 
ance in  earning  all  or  a part  of  living  expenses. 

5.  Humanitarian  Phase — We  need  more  adequate  provision  for 
the  economical  and  tender  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  blind  who 
have  no  means  of  support. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  pleased  to  commend  Mr.  Shaw  for 
his  thorough  work  under  difficulties. 

Your  many  expressions  of  interest  in  this  and  other  kindred  humani- 
tarian projects  give  us  assurance  that  you  will  use  any  opportunity  to 
make  better  provisions  in  our  State  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and 
for  the  best  possible  attention  to  any  citizens  who  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  lose  the  blessings  of  vision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

GEORGE  M.  FORD,  President,  Charleston, 
W.  C.  COOK,  Welch, 

BERNARD  McCLAUGHERTY,  Bluefield, 
W.  G.  CONLEY,  Charleston. 

MRS.  LENNA  YOWE  YOST,  Huntington, 
J.  B.  MCLAUGHLIN,  Charleston. 

J.  F.  MARSH^  Secretary, 

Charlestoii.  ‘ 
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A PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  THE  SURVEY  OF  THE  BLIND  AND 
NEAR  BLIND  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

By  John  C.  Shaw,  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

To  the  Honorable  State  Board  of  Education, 

For  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 

Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Sirs: 

A Preliminary  Report  on  the  Survey  of  the  Blind  and  Near  Blind  in 
West  Virginia  is  hereby  respectfully  submitted. 

This  survey,  undertaken  by  the  writer  at  your  request,  was  to  be,  and 
thus  far  has  been,  carried  on  incidental  to  the  work  of  the  Division  of 
Civilian  Rehabilitation.  It  was  understood  the  special  rehabilitation 
agents  would  co-operate  in  securing  data  and  having  individual  schedules 
made  up  in  their  respective  fields  of  employment,  as  they  went  about 
regular  rehabilitation  work. 

The  thanks  of  the  leader  in  this  survey  are  extended,  to  one  of  his 
associates  who  has  diligently  worked  his  territory,  to  the  Superintendents 
of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  their  associates  for  assistance,  to  the 
welfare  worker  of  Nicholas  County  for  making  the  local  survey,  to  those 
in  official  positions  who  have  aided  by  their  counsel,  to  many  others  who 
have  contributed  in  various  ways,  and  to  those  who  patiently  answered 
many  questions. 

It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  the  survey  has  not  been  completed.  Indi- 
vidual schedules  have  been  made  up  and  are  on  file  for  700.  Some  of 
these  are  not  complete  in  all  details.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
approximately  1,000  blind  In  the  State,  leaving  300  not  surveyed.  How- 
ever, those  surveyed  are  quite  typical  except  in  two  respects,  those  of 
school  age  through  the  aid  of  school  people  have  been  approximately  all 
reached,  and  the  unsurveyed  portion  is  more  generally  in  the  coal  fields 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  which  will  probably  show  a lower  rate 
of  employment  for  the  adult  blind. 

The  problems  of  the  blind  in  West  Virginia  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  more  serious  than  those  who  never  had  occasion  to  give  much 
thought  to  the  subject  would  suspect.  About  one  out  of  14,  in  the  700, 
or  to  be  exact,  51,  were  employment  cases  and  eligible  to  Workmen’s 
Compensation.  The  West  Virginia  Commissioner  awarded  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1924  under  the  designation,  “Permanent  Partial — Injury” 
for  injured  eyes  $226,866.52.  And  awarded  for  injury  to  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  and  multiple  members,  $750,548.56.  When  the  survey  of  the 
State  has  been  completed  and  a liberal  deduction  is  made  for  children, 
for  the  aged,  for  the  self-supporting,  and  others  physically  incompetent, 
it  will  be  found  about  350  able-bodied  blind  are  not  self-supporting. 

As  indicated  above  comparatively  few  cases  of  blindness  come  from 
industrial  accidents.  Other  states  have  blindness  constituting  a higher 
per  cent  of  industrial  accidents  than  West  Virginia.  A quotation  from 
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a bulletin  issued  by  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, tells  us  of  the  great  loss  of  workmen’s  eyes  in  a sister  state; 
“Striking  evidence  of  this  fact  may  be  had  in  the  1925  accident  report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  which  shows,  for 
instance,  that  both  during  the  last  year  and  during  the  entire  period 
since  the  passage  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  the  employers  of 
Pennsylvania  have  found  it  necessary  to  pay  more  money  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of^eyes  than  for  all  accidents  resulting  In  ioss  of  legs, 
loss  of  arms,  loss  of  hands  combined.”  “The  Pennsylvania  report  shows 
that  538  eyes  were  lost  in  industry  in  that  one  state  last  year,  and  a 
total  of  $800,598  was  paid  to  workmen  as  compensation  for  this  loss.  At 
the  same  time  a total  of  $793,952  was  paid  for  the  loss  of  97  legs,  73  arms 
and  190  hands.” 

Two  problems  were  confronted  in  beginning  the  survey.  One  was  to 
determine  on  an  initial  procedure  in  locating  the  blind,  and  the  other  was 
to  determine  what  specific  information  would  be  sought  from  the  blind  in 
the  survey. 

The  former  problem  was  the  more  difficult.  The  federal  census  enumer- 
ators in  1920  were  directed  to  list  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  blind. 
From  this  source  a list  of  440  names  and  addresses  was  secured.  Then 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  students  who  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Romney,  as  of  the  date  of  enrollment,  were 
secured.  These  two  lists  were  worked  over  and  arranged  in  groups 
according  to  their  respective  counties,  constituted  preliminary  working 
lists.  The  list  furnished  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  six  years  old.  The 
list  secured  from  the  school  varied  in  time  of  recorded  information,  from 
more  than  fifty  years  to  the  current  year.  Consequently  the  list  was  ex- 
pected to  have  many  inaccuracies;  some  ha<J  changed  their  names  by 
marriage,  some  had  died,  and  others  moved  from  their  old  homes  and  had 
been  forgotten,  or  their  addresses  had  been  forgotten.  This  revised  list 
with  its  many  defects  proved  to  be  the  best  approach  in  the  problem  of 
location. 

If  a field  worker  goes  into  a county  and  follows  up  so  far  as  he  can  the 
list  of  names  furnished,  makes  inquiries  for  the  unlisted  blind  and  uses 
other  reasonable  efforts,  he  can  never  be  quite  sure  he  has  found  every 
blind  individual  in  the  county.  A few  of  the  blind  are  much  before  the 
public  in  their  respective  communities.  These  people  may  go  alone  from 
town  to  town  unaided  except  for  incidental  aid  from  people  whom  they 
chance  to  meet.  But  on  the  other  hand  a larger  share  of  the  blind  are 
timid,  have  not  been  trained  to  self-reliance,  and  will  not  risk  venturing 
alone  beyond  the  front  gate.  Thus  they  live  often  in  seclusion,  unknown 
to  many  neighbors,  and  may  be  very  difficult  to  find. 

The  data  secured  from  the  blind,  from  their  relatives,  and  from  others, 
leaves  the  impression,  that  an  honest  effort  was  made  to  give  facts.  To  be 
sure,  there  may  have  been  some  errors  in  information  given  for  facts. 
People  may  be  mistaken  in  the  cause  of  their  blindness.  Or  the  mother 
may  be  mistaken  when  she  says  her  child  went  blind  one  week  after  its 
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birth.  But  a few  errors  of  this  kind  do  not  discredit  the  body  of  facts 
brought  together. 

In  making  up  a schedule  through  which  information  would  be 
sought  concerning  the  blind,  copies  of  schedules  used  in  other  states  and 
one  used  by  the  Federal  government  were  secured.  After  these  had  been 
examined,  a schedule  for  the  survey  in  West  Virginia  was  prepared 
in  the  form  of  a four-page  folder.  The  content  of  this  folder  is  given 
below  in  full,  but  reduced  in  space. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  RESIDENT  BLIND,  AND  NEAR  BLIND 
(To  Include  Both  Men  and  Women). 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OFEDUCATION  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  has 
directed  John  C.  Shaw,  a member  of  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation,  to 
undertake  a state  survey  of  the  blind  and  others  with  sight  defects  con- 
stituting a handicap. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  BOARD 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  has  agreed  to  co-operate  in  this  sur- 
vey, and  give  us  the  benefit  of  experiences  in  other  states. 

The  information  is  desired  in  full  in  so  far  as  the  questions  apply  to 
the  individual.  These  questions  are  asked  for  the  bearing  they  may  have 
in  selecting  occupations  for  those  who  are  not  already  profitably  employed. 
Answers  need  not  be  attempted  where  questions  clearly  do  not  apply  to 
the  subject  of  the  individual  report. 

This  inquiry  is  undertaken  in  a desire  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions, 
both  helpful  and  constructive.  It  should  be  helpful  in  adjusting  many 
individual  cases.  It  may  be  constructive  in  leading  to  plans  for  the  good 
of  this  group  of  citizens.  It  is  hoped  this  will  be  the  beginning  of  putting 
the  industrial  activities  of  th  blind  in  West  Virginia  on  an  improved 
basis.  Some  states  in  addition  to  providing  schools  for  blind  youth  have 
made  provisions  for  assisting  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  adult  blind. 

Names  and  answers  secured  by  this  inquiry  will  not  be  used  in  a way 
to  embarrass  individuals  reporting.  They  will  not  be  given  publicity.  The 
aim  shall  be  to  use  this  data  only  in  the  interest  of  those  having  sight 
difficulties. 

Blind  persons  who  are  successful  in  business,  or  in  a special  calling  are 
urged  to  give  full  information  to  encourage  others,  and  to  assist  the  State 
Board  in  this  survey  in  the  interest  of  our  West  Virginia  blind. 

You  are  requested  to  have  all  these  questions  that  apply  to  you 
answered  without  delay  and  mailed  to  the  undersigned. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  C.  SHAW, 

November  1925.  P.  O.  Box  359,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
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SCHEDULE  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  NEAR  BLIND  IN  WEST 
VIRGINIA. 


♦Name Address. 

Age Birthplace 


Underscore  correct  descriptive  terms;  Single,  married,  widowed, 
divorced,  white,  negro,  poor  health,  modeiate  health,  no  other  physical 
defects,  other  physical  defect,  male,  female. 

1.  Is  the  person  named  above  blind? 

2.  Is  the  blindness  total  or  partial? 

3.  Is  he  blind  in  one  or  both  eyes? 

4.  Can  he  see  to  read  without  glasses? 

5.  Can  he  see  to  read  with  glasses? 

6.  Can  he  recognize  persons  or  objects  by  sight  without  glasses? 

7.  Can  he  recognize  persons  or  objects  by  sight  with  glasses? 

8.  Was  he  born  blind? 

9.  If  not  born  blind  at  what  age  did  he  become  blind? 

10.  What  was  the  cause  or  supposed  cause  of  blindness?  (Explain  fully). 

11.  Give  names  and  ages  of  members  of  his  immediate  family. 

12.  How  much  general  education  has  he  had?  (Give  school  and  grade). 

13.  Has  he  ever  attended  a special  school  or  workshop  for  the  blind  ? 

14.  If  so  give  name  and  location  of  this  school  or  shop? 

15.  For  what  occupation  was  he  trained,  if  any? 

16.  Does  he  read  raised  type? 

17.  If  he  reads  raised  type,  which  does  He  read? 

18.  Has  he  been  taught  to  use  the  typewriter? 

19.  What  occupation  does  he  follow? 

20.  Does  this  occupation  support  him? 

21.  Are  others  dependent  upon  him  for  a living? 

22.  Is  he  dependent  on  this  occupation  alone  for  a living? 

23.  About  how  much  does  he  earn? 

24.  If  he  lost  his. sight  after  he  grew  up  what  was  his  occupation  before 
he  became  blind? 

25.  Does  he  receive  aid  from  county  or  other  sources? 

26.  If  not  trained  for  any  industry,  what  is  his  preference  ? 

27.  Give  any  other  information  that  might  guide  in  selecting  the  proper 
occupation: 

Please  use  this  page,  (Fourth),  in  giving  further  information  on 
length  of  time,  wage  received,  and  character  of  job  for  all  occupations 
followed  by  the  worker  before  or  after  blindness  was  incurred.  Also  give 
any  suggestions  as  to  special  ability  to  do  any  particular  kind  of  work. 
In  these  suggestions  may  be  given  the  key  that  solves  the  problem  of 
selecting  an  occupation. 

List  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  blind  children  or  adults  in 
your  community  to  help  make  our  records  complete. 

Name  Address  Age. 


♦Where  “he”  is  used  it  refers  to  both  male  and  female. 
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After  the  questionnaire  had  been  printed,  a copy  with  a return  en- 
velope was  mailed  to  each  person  on  the  preliminary  list.  This  resulted 
in  about  150  completed  replies.  It  secured  a considerable  number  of  new 
names  for  the  list.  About  half  of  the  people  on  the  preliminary  list  have 
been  found,  though  most  of  those  found  were  in  new  locations.  Often  the 
return  of  the  undelivered  letter  gave  desired  information.  After  these 
returns  were  were  received  and  checked  up  on  the  different  county  lists, 
copies  of  county  lists  were  sent  to  each  rehabilitation  agent  for  the 
counties  in  his  field. 

Schedules  Accredited  to  Each  County. 

Below  is  a list  of  the  counties  of  the  state  with  the  number  of  com- 
pleted schedules  accredited  to  each.  37  counties  have  been  surveyed  with 
a good  degree  of  completeness  and  accuracy,  though  there  are  doubtless 
blind  people  in  these  counties  who  were  not  found.  Where  the  name  of 
the  county  is  followed  by  (*),  it  indicates  the  individual  field  canvass  has 
been  started  but  it  has  not  been  completed.  Where  the  name  of  the 
county  is  marked  thus  (**)  it  indicates  the  returns  received  from  that 
county  were  volunteered  in  answer  to  the  questionnaire  mailed,  and  no 
work  has  been  done  in  the  personal  canvass. 

Counties:  Barbour  14,  Berkeley  11,  Boone  2**,  Braxton  14,  Brooke  9, 

Cabell  39*,  Calhoun  3**,  Clay  2**,  Doddridge  4,  Fayette  14*,  Gilmer  7, 
Grant  7,  Greenbrier  5**,  Hampshire  12,  Hancock  15,  Hardy  6,  Harrison 
26,  Jackson  12,  Jefferson  12,  Kanawha  27*.  Lewis  12,  Lincoln  1**,  Logan 
5**,  Marion  18,  Marshall  26,  Mason  15,  Mercer  21*,  Mineral  12,  Mingo 
15*,  Monongalia  13,  Monroe  3**,  Morgan  1**,  McDowell  19*,  Nicholas  36, 
Ohio  27,  Pendleton  8,  Pleasants  4,  Pocahontas  2**,  Preston  16,  Putnam 
3**,  Raleigh  8**,  Randolph  8,  Ritchie  7,  Roane  13,  Summers  27,  Taylor  7, 
Tucker  5,  Tyler  8,  Upshur  7,  Wayne  39,  Webster  3,  Wetzel  10,  Wirt  8, 
Wood  19,  Wyoming  2**. 

Tabulation  of  Part  of  the  Data. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  include  in  this  report  a tabulation  of  all 
items  included  in  the  questionnaire.  However,  the  occompanying  tabula- 
tion brings  together  in  summarized  form,  the  most  prominent  features 
to  be  gleaned  from  the  papers  collected  thus  far  in  the  survey.  The  tabu- 
lation groups  by  ages  of  ten-year  periods,  distinguishes  between  the 
number  of  males  and  females.  A distinction  is  made  between  totally  and 
partially  blind.  Maintenance  is  the  economic  problem  and  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  present  it  in  the  best  statistical  form.  In  some  instances 
reasons  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  individual  might  be  classes  with 
either  of  two  economic  groups.  Such  cases  were  placed  according  to  what 
appeared  to  be  the  predominating  contribution.  The  number  of  colored 
blind  in  the  State  does  not  appear  to  be  very  large.  While  the  number  is 
too  small  to  draw  conclusions,  there  are  indications  they  do  not  live  to 
any  considerable  age. 
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STATISTICAL  RECORD  OF  700  BLIND  AND  NEAR  BLIND  IN  WEST 


VIRGINIA,  GROUPED  ACCORDING 

TO 

AGE, 

SEX, 

MAINTENANCE,  TOTAL  AND  PARTIAL 

BLINDNESS. 

Divisions  bv  Ace 

1 nder  10 

10  to  19 

20  to  29  30  to  39 

40  to  49 

M. 

F. 

M.  F 

M. 

F.  M. 

F. 

M.  F. 

Depend  for  Support  on  Indifiduals, 

/'Total 

17 

10 

32 

30 

22 

12 

15  12 

18 

8 

Reliativcso  Others. 

\ Partial 

7 

10 

43 

39 

12 

7 

7 3 

3 

3 

Depend  on  Organized  Charity, 

/ Total 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Coanty  or  City. 

V Partial 

1 

3 

Depend  on  Pensions  or  Compensa- 

/Total 
' Partial 

1 

8 1 

2 

1 

tion. 

1 

5 

Contribute  to  Self-Support 

/Total 

1 

11 

7 

9 10 

12 

11 

\ Parti* 

1 

3 

0 

3 

9 2 

3 

Self-Supporting  by  earning  or  wealth 

/ Total 

8 

02  1 

14 

1 

' Partial 

1 

4 

5 

4 

1 

Total 

4 

20 

77 

75 

66 

30 

66  30 

70 

28 

Total  Mabs  by  Gro.ips 

24 

77 

66 

66 

70 

Total  Females  by  Groaps 

20 

<0 

30 

30 

28 

Total  Males  and  Females 

44 

152 

90 

96 

98 

Colored,  included  in  above  listing. 

/'Tot.al 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

V Partial 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 1 

NOTES:  The  number  700  represents  the  schedules  on  file  after  elimi- 

nating a few  with  incomplete  returns,  incomplete  in  items  embodied  in 
this  table. 

Maintenance  as  represented  in  this  record  is  as  accurate  as  answers  to 
the  questionnaire.  Support  by  individuals  may  mean  the  original  home, 
by  brothers,  sisters,  other  relatives,  or  by  unrelated  friends.  Charity  as 
used  in  this  classification  generally  means  kept  in  county  homes,  or  in- 
firmaries. However,  a few  cases  are  included  where  city  support  is 
given.  Pensions  include  mothers’  pensions,  soldiers’  pensions,  direct  and 
indirect,  bequests  left  by  parents  from  which  the  income  is  applied. 
Many  of  the  contributors  to  self-support  live  with  their  families  and 
participate  in  house-work  or  the  business  occupation,  while  others  have 
their  self-earning  supplemented  from  some  source,  generally  by  friends. 
The  self-supporting  generally  carry  on  an  independent  occupation.  A 
few  of  the  blind  were  successful  in  enterprises  before  going  blind  and 
saved  sufficient  for  maintenance. 
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STATISTICAL  RECORD  OF  700  BLIND  AND  NEAR  BLIND  IN  WEST 
VIRGINIA,  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  AGE,  SEX, 
MAINTENANCE,  TOTAL  AND  PARTIAL 
BLINDNESS. 


No.  Blind  No.  Blind  Total  .A.nd  Grand 


50  to  59 

60  to  69 

70  and  Over 

T otal 

Partial 

Partial 

Total 

M. 

F. 

M.  F. 

M.  F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F.  M.  & F. 

17 

10 

12 

5 

12 

7 

145 

49 

231 

161 

393 

5 

1 

5 

3 

5 

1 

87 

67 

11 

4 

7 

3 

33 

10 

40 

12 

52 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

21 

8 

29 

9 

38 

2 

1 

8 

1 

10 

11 

5 

1 

6 

1 

53 

42 

83 

53 

136 

6 

1 

4 

30 

11 

12 

4 

14 

1 

2 

1 

62 

8 

72 

9 

81 

3 

2 

1 

20 

1 

68 

31 

41 

13 

44 

17 

304 

162 

152 

82 

453 

244 

700 

Total 

99 

54 

61 

466 

234 

700 

3 

1 

1 

16 

9 

21 

16 

37 

5 7 


The  number  152  within  the  ages  10  to  19  inclusive  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  a larger  number  of  blind  in  the  State  within  that  age  group  than 
others,  but  the  school  requirement  has  enabled  the  survey  to  be  more 
nearly  complete  in  that  period. 

The  combined  numbers,  393,  52  and  38,  gives  a total  of  483,  dependent 
entirely  on  others  for  support.  A considerable  portion  of  these  have  not 
arrived  at  mature  years.  Returns  indicate  about  12  per  cent  of  the  blind 
are  self-supporting.  Some  of  these  are  living  in  very  meager  circum- 
stances. 

The  number  under  ten  years  of  age  appears  to  be  relatively  too  small. 
It  may  be  due  to  the  mode  of  securing  names  and  locating  the  blind, 
failing  to  secure  information  Relative  to  the  very  young. 

The  number  of  blind  men  exceed  the  number  of  blind  women  chiefly  on 
account  of  industrial  accidents. 

BLIND  POPULATION  FOR  WHOM  SPECIAL  SCHEDULES  WERE 
RETURNED  SHOWING  WHEN  VISION  WAS  LOST. 

Six  hundred  and  forty-two  out  of  the  700  schedules  returned  indicated 
when  vision  was  lost.  To  put  all  on  a comparative  basis,  the  schedules 
are  arranged  according  to  age  in  ten-year  groups  and  given  in  percent- 
ages, in  horizontal  columns.  The  vertical  column  indicates  the  variation 
in  ages  at  which  the  members  of  an  age  group  lost  vision.  The  lower 
line  gives  the  number  of  cases  listed  in  each  group.  The  column  of 
figures,  except  the  last,  to  the  right  gives  the  percentage  of  people  who 
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list  vision  at  the  age  stated  in  the  column  at  the  left.  The  last  column  to 
the  right  gives  the  number  of  people  who  lost  vision  at  the  age  indicated. 
To  interpret,  144  people,  or  22%,  out  of  the  642,  according  to  schedules, 
were  born  blind. 


>> 


Birth 

63% 

38% 

37% 

18% 

10% 

7% 

8% 

2% 

22% 

144 

Under  5 Years 

29 

26 

20 

20 

9 

11 

2 

2 

16 

100 

5 to  9 Years 

8 

20 

14 

12 

6 

5 

0 

0 

10 

63 

10  to  19  Years 

16 

22 

15 

18 

12 

2 

5 

13 

86 

20  to  29  Years 

7 

19 

18 

8 

10 

2 

9 

54 

30  to  39  Years 

16 

21 

13 

8 

3 

8 

51 

40  to  49  Years 

18 

33 

12 

7 

9 

59 

50  to  59  Years 

11 

39 

18 

6 

40 

to  69  Years 
60  to  69  Years 

19 

35 

5 

30 

70  Years  and  above 

26 

2 

15 

Total  Percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

No.  in  each  Age  Group 

3S 

131 

92 

85 

93 

95 

52 

57 

Total 

642 

Of  the  109  past  60  years  of  age,  75  went  blind  after  they  were  50.  It 
is  apparent  that  very  few  who  went  blind  in  early  life,  or  were  blind 
from  birth,  have  endured  to  old  age. 

The  very  striking  feature  of  this  table  is  the  fact  that  so  many  blind 
in  West  Virginia  have  been  so  from  birth.  If  specialists  are  correct  in 
saying  60%  to  70%  of  the  cases  of  blindness  are  preventable,  there  is 
certainly  a great  need  for  a vigorous  campaign  for  the  care  of  the  eyes 
of  children  in  West  Virginia. 

A tabulation  of  the  returns  for  642  reporting  the  cause  of  their 
blindness  reveals  that  22%  of  the  number  were  born  blind.  16%  more 
became  blind  after  five  years  of  age.  This  was  increased  by  10%  before 
arriving  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  This  gives  a total  of  307,  out  of  642 
reporting,  or  48%,  who  had  become  blind  before  the  age  of  ten  years. 
Herein  is  revealed  the  most  lamentable  condition  brought  out  by  this 
survey.  According  to  ophthalmogists  most  of  these  children  should  have 
been  protected  from  blindness. 

Summarized  data  from  the  Federal  Census  of  1920,  put  in  nearest 
approximate  round  numbers,  indicate  that  10%  of  the  blind  have  been  so 
from  birth.  Another  10%  were  blind  before  the  age  of  five.  And  more 
than  a third  10%  were  blind  before  arriving  at  theage  of  fifteen.  One- 
third  of  the  whole  number  were  blind  before  arriving  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty. A second  third  were  blind  by  the  age  of  fifty-five.  The  same  report 
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indicates  that  approximately  60%  of  blindness  is  due  to  disease.  Acci- 
dents cause  about  15%. 

Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  West  Virginia  blind  became  so  before  the 
age  of  ten  years.  By  interpretation  of  the  census  report  23%  of  the  blind 
in  United  States  were  without  the  sense  of  vision  at  the  same  age,  ten 
years. 

STATED  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 

Out  of  700  individual  reports,  498  give  the  cause  of  their  blindness  as 
they  understood  it.  Others  left  the  space  blank  or  stated  that  they  did 
not  know  the  cause.  In  all  46  different  causes  were  named.  A few  quite 
similar  causes  were  grouped  in  the  list  given  below. 


Accidents  of  all  kinds 140 

Strain,  use,  heat,  light 18 

Disease  (only  term  used) 61 

Heredity  18 

Disease  of  parents 17 

Ophthalmia  5 

Sore  eyes  at  birth 5 

Granulated  lids  12 

Trachoma  9 

Decay  of  optic  nerve 24 

Syphilis  5 

Neglect  of  eyes  at  birth 4 

Weak  eyes  at  birth 16 

Eyes  injured  in  treatment 13 

Cataracts  46 

Pareiits  related  6 

Ulcers  on  eyes 6 


Spinal  meningitis  8 

Nervousness  4 

Measles  17 

Whooping  cough  5 

Typhoid  fever  8 

Brain  fever  3 

Scarlet  fever  9 

Influenza  5 

Cold  in  eyes. 6 

Erysipelas  4 

Scrofula  10 

Miscellaneous  diseases 11 

Birth  mark  2 

Fright  2 

Wood  alcohol 1 


498 


In  the  above  list  there  may  be  instances  where  two  terms  used  have 
the  same  meaning.  Granulated  lids  may,  or  may  not,  have  the  same 
meaning  as  trachoma.  Weak  eyes  at  birth,  sore  eyes  at  birth,  and  eyes 
neglected  at  birth  may  have  a close  relation  in  meaning.  Eyes  injured 
in  treatment  are  a group  of  cases  where  it  is  supposed  errors  were  made 
in  treating  cases  of  eye  trouble.  Miscellaneous  diseases  means  a variety 
of  individual  causes.  In  many  instances  where  one  eye  was  injured  by 
accident  the  other  failed  through  “sympathy.” 

The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  at  St.  Louis,  has  since  1905  made 
careful  investigation  into  the  ocular  condition  of  507  youth  admitted  to 
that  institution.  Dr.  Lamb  made  his  report  under  the  heading,  “Causes 
of  Blindness  in  Youth.”  He  found  the  chief  causes.  Ophthalmia  Neona- 
torium  21%,  Optic  Atrophy  15%,  Congenital  Cataract  9%,  Corneal  Ulcer- 
ation 7%,  Uveitis  7%,  Trauma,  simple  (injury  to  one  eye),  6%,  Trauma 
and  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia  5%,  with  other  causes  in  diminishing  per- 
centages. He  states  that  34%  of  the  blindness  is  due  to  venereal  diseases, 
and  that  68%  of  blindness  is  preventable. 
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The  Minnesota  State  Department  for  the  Blind  in  the  year  1924,  re- 
ported 1,434  blind  in  its  state  survey.  The  chief  causes  of  blindness  in  the 
state  were:  Cataracts  12%,  Accidents  10%,  Optic  Atrophy  7%,  Congen- 
ital 7%,  Glaucoma  5%,  Local  diseases  late  in  life,  other  than  Atrophy 
6%,  Ophthalmia  Neonatorium  4%,  and  other  causes  less  frequent,  with 
523  “unknown.”  These  percentages  are  of  the  totol  number,  1,434. 

Most  accidents  are  definite  causes,  readily  recognized.  The  two  little 
sisters  who  lost  their  eyes  attempting  to  punch  holes  in  concussion  caps 
that  they  might  make  beads  out  of  the  caps  have  definite  causes  for  their 
blindness.  The  man  who  lost  his  vision  in  a mine  explosion  knows  the 
cause  of  perpetual  darkness  to  him.  The  laborer  facing  brilliant  lights 
and  high  heat,  may  have  suffered  from  that  condition.  Close  sight  appli- 
cation, long  endured,  unsatisfactory  lighting  in  application  to  fine  work 
or  reading,  overstrain  of  various  kinds,  neglect  of  attention  by  a spe- 
cialist, especially  when  eyes  have  long  been  defective,  may  prove  disas- 
trous. 

In  declining  years  when  the  vital  organs,  especially  the  nervous  system 
becomes  less  virile,  one  of  the  marked  evidences  may  be  manifest  in  the 
sense  of  sight.  Cataracts  covering  the  visualizing  area  of  the  eye  ob- 
struct sight  and  may  produce  blindness.  Many  of  these  could  be  relieved 
by  an  operation  at  the  proper  time,  though  many  never  receive  the  needed 
attention.  A few  are  indifferent,  like  the  man  advised  by  a physician 
that  the  cataracts  could  be  removed  from  his  eyes,  replied,  “If  God  did 
not  want  the  cataracts  there  He  would  not  have  placed  them  there.”  This 
attitude  was  supposedly  due  to  the  man’s  belief,  that  he  would  need  to 
use  more  effort  to  get  a living  if  he  had  good  use  of  sight. 

OPINIONS  ON  CERTAIN  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS. 

When  one  consults  members  of  the  medical  profession  who  study  the 
life  history  of  their  patrons  in  localities  where  blindness  is  most  preva- 
lent, he  becomes  impressed  with  the  belief  that  there  are  two  very  serious 
causes  of  blindness.  The  most  serious  cause  is  communicable  diseases. 
Diseases  regarded  as  most  serious  are  known  as  venereal  diseases.  Gon- 
orrhea may  be  largely  held  in  check  from  being  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  by  proper  care  of  the  eyes  of  the  new  born  babe. 
This  care  is  now  required  by  statute  in  West  Virginia.  But  the  dangers 
of  blindness  from  syphilis  are  not  subject  to  such  checking.  The  child 
who  inherits  the  taint  of  syphilis  to  the  extent  of  causing  blindness  may 
not  be  born  blind  and  may  have  the  use  of  the  sense  of  sight  into  mature 
years.  The  transmitted  disease  may  attack  the  nervous  system  and 
destroy  the  function  of  the  optic  nerve  of  the  youth  or  adult.  In  cases  in 
adult  life  where  the  disease  is  acquired  by  infection,  blindness  may  over- 
take the  victim  any  time  thereafter.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  imply  that 
blindness  is  the  only  ill  consequence  of  these  diseases  for  the  physical 
and  mental  being  is  liable  to  their  ravages  without  the  eyes  being  a 
special  victim.  But  this  report  is  not  dealing  with  those  phases  of  the 
subject. 
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The  other  cause  of  blindness  referred  to  above  is  the  marriage  of  blood 
relatives.  According  to  good  authority,  with  both  the  human  and  the 
animal  species,  the  offsprings  of  relatives  where  the  best  physical  condi- 
tions obtain  and  where  there  is  a difference  in  type,  may  be  free  from 
dcgneneration.  Under  present  human  conditions  and  present  handling  of 
domestic  animals,  there  is  a better  chance  of  finding  freedom  from  taint 
in  the  animal  species  than  in  the  human.  Where  parents  are  related  and 
both  according  to  the  theory  of  inheritance  of  unit  characteristics,  as 
advanced  by  good  authorities  in  biology,  inherit  a weakness  or  defect 
which  originated  with  a common  ancestral  parent  that  weakness  will  be 
intensified  in  the  offspring.  The  warning  of  students  of  these  subjects  is 
decidedly  against  consanguineous  marriages. 

West  Virginia,  like  probably  every  other  state  in  the  Union,  has  local- 
ities where  these  causes  of  degeneration  are  apparently  more  prevalent 
than  in  others.  It  is  not  assumed  that  all  congenital  defects,  mental  and 
physical,  are  traceable  to  these  causes,  but  probably  more  of  them  are 
due  to  them  than  most  people  outside  of  the  medical  profession  have 
suspected.  And  according  to  what  appears  to  be  the  best  information 
obtainable,  the  atavistic  tendency  may  bring  out  and  amplify  a chaiacter- 
istic  whether  good  or  ill,  which  has  been  latent  one  or  more  generations. 
Some  counties  in  the  State  have  considerable  percentage  of  consanguin- 
eous marriages.  Some  of  the  physicians  of  the  State  are  studying  these 
probleihs.  They  apply  the  Wasserman  test  where  they  think  it  will 
reveal  information.  They  are  studying  physical  traits  traceable  through 
families.  In  some  instances  blindness  is  one  of  the  expressions  of 
physical  deficiency.  Whatever  the  advocates  of  heredity  may  say  from  a 
theoretical  view  of  the  subject,  there  is  no  doubt  to  those  who  study  many 
cases  of  conditions  like  blindness  but  what  the  affliction  tends  to  recur  in 
the  offspring. 

The  survey  revealed  quite  a number  of  instances  where  blindness  had 
been  prevalent  in  families  for  two  or  three  generations.  In  most  of  these 
cases  mental  deficiency  was  evident.  A few  conditions  found,  will  suffice 
to  illustrate  the  most  deplorable,  where  professional  advice  indicated  that 
one  or  both,  disease  and  blood  relationship  of  parents,  had  a share  in 
causing  the  unfortunate  condition.  • 

In  one  locality  three  sisters,  two  of  them  blind,  with  blindness  in  their 
ancestry,  married.  Each  of  the  sisters  has  one  or  more  blind  children, 
ten  blind  children  in  the  three  families,  with  probabilities  that  more  of 
the  children  will  go  blind  later. 

In  another  locality  three  families  related,  the  parents  in  each  family 
are  blood  relatives,  have  blind  children  in  each  family. 

A woman  who  was  never  married,  so  the  report  reads,  is  the  mother  of 
six  children,  “supposed  to  belong  to  her  own  father,  now  deceased.”  The 
mother  and  three  of  the  children  are  nearly  blind.  The  sight  of  the  other 
three  children  is  held  in  question.  These  children  have  attended  school 
and  their  inability  to  learn  is  evidence  of  mental  deficiency. 

In  a certain  family  there  are  five  blind  children,  three  beyond  the  com- 
pulsoi’y  school  age  and  two  within  the  age.  The  parents  have  persistently 
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opposed  having  their  children  go  to  the  School  for  the  Blind.  Recently 
the  father  in  the  case  abandoned  the  mother  and  children. 

Davenport  in  his  text,  “Heredity  in  Relation  to  Eugenics,”  published 
by  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  has  probably  gone  as  carefully  into  the  study  of 
these  questions  as  any  of  the  biologists.  A few  quotations  will  present 
something  of  his  view: 

“But  no  lover  of  his  race  can  view  with  complaisance  the  ravages  of 
these  (venereal)  diseases  nor  fail  to  raise  his  voice  in  warning  against 
them.  The  parasite  which  induces  syphilis  is  not  only  hard  to  kill  but  it 
frequently  works  extensive  damage  to  heart,  arteries,  and  brain,  and 
may  be  conveyed  from  the  infected  parent  to  the  unborn  child.  Gonor- 
rhea like  syphilis,  is  a parasitic  disease,  that  is  commonly  contracted 
during  illicit  sexual  intercourse.”  Page  2. 

“First  Law  of  Inheritance;  Mentally  defective  parents  will  produce  only 
mentally  defective  offsprings.”  Page  66. 

“If  a person  that  belongs  to  a strain  in  which  defect  is  present  * * * 
marry  a cousin  or  other  near  relative  * * * the  opportunity  for  two 
defective  germ  cells  to  unite  is  enhanced.  Such  consanguineous  marriages 
are  fraught  with  grave  dangers.”  Page  67. 

“The  conclusion  seems  clear  that,  while  in  certain  strains  consanguine- 
ous marriages  may  not  lead  to  defective  offispring,  in  most  families  it 
will,  at  least,  after  a few  generations.”  “In  1858  Dr.  Bemis  reported  to 
the  American  Medical  Association  on  a collection  of  833  consanguineous 
marriages  producing  3,942  children.  Of  these  children  28.7  per  cent  are 
said  to  be  defective.”  Page  186.  It  might  be  explained  other  collections 
did  not  show  so  large  a percentage  of  defects. 

“Consanguineous  marriage  per  se  does  not  create  traits;  it  permits  the 
defects  of  the  germ  plasm,  that  may  not  appear  in  the  parent,  to  reveal 
themselves  in  the  offspring.”  Page  187. 

“Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  usually  begins  at  about  the  20th  year  with 
a rather  sudden  disturbance  of  the  central  sight  of  both  eyes  while  the 
peripheral  parts  of  the  field  of  vision  remains  normal.  The  course  of  the 
disease  is  the  same  in  the  same  family.”  Page  110. 

Several  defects  of  the  eye,  according  to  Davenport,  such  as;  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve,  cataract,  degeneration  of  the  cornea,  astigmatism-  and 
myopia  are  hereditary. 

Other  authors  express  agreement  in  the  view  of  Davenport.  Herbert 
E.  Walters  states,  “Outcrossing  always  increases  heterozygous  combina- 
tions in  the  germs  plasm  and  covers  up  undesirable  recessive  traits 
through  the  introduction  of  additional  dominant  traits.  Inbreeding,  on 
the  contrary,  tends  to  simplify  the  germ-plasm,  that  is,  to  make  it  more 
homozygous,  and  so  to  bring  recessive  defects  to  the  surface.” 

W.  E.  Castle,  in  Genetics  and  Eugenics,  advises,  “Inbreeding,  also,  by 
its  tendency  to  secure  homozygous  combinations  bring  to  the  surface 
latent  or  hidden  recessive  characteristics.  If  these  are  in  nature  defects 
or  weaknesses  of  the  organism,  such  as  albinism  and  feeble-mindedness 
in  man,  then  the  inbreeding  is  distinctly  bad.” 
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Personal  letters  in  answer  to  inquiries  have  been  received.  Dr.  H.  H. 
Goddard,  now  of  the  Division  of  Abnormal  and  Clinical  Psychology,  Ohio 
State  University,  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  the  “Defective 
Child,”  to  quote  in  part,  says,  “There  is  no  question  that  gonorrhea  and 
syphilis  are  potent  causes  for  producing  blindness.  The  former  is  the 
specific  cause  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  congenital  syphilis  often 
produces  optic  nerve  degeneration  from  which  blindness  results.  If  we 
could  wipe  out  these  two  diseases,  we  would  eliminate  a very  large  per- 
centage of  blindness.”  “Accidents  in  childhood  and  industrial  accidents 
would  remain.” 


SOMETHING  ALREADY  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  SURVEY. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  at  Romney  last  year  had  an  attendance  of  a 
few  above  one  hundred.  This  year  the  attendance  has  been  considerably 
increased.  Considerable  of  this  increase,  at  least,  is  due  to  finding  in 
this  survey,  people  who  are  eligible,  and  have  been  reported  to  the  insti- 
tution. The  age  of  eligibility  for  attendance  extends  from  six  to  twenty- 
five  with  privilege  of  extending  this  privilege  under  certain  conditions. 
There  are  limitations  however  as  to  the  number  of  years  a pupil  may  stay 
in  the  school.  Within  this  age  of  eligibility,  we  have  listed  in  the  survey 
about  225  people.  Sixteen  of  this  number  are  colored  and  are  in  attend- 
ance at  the  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  at  Institute.  School  enumeration 
has  not  succeeded  very  well  in  reporting  the  blind  youth  so  that  they 
would  come  to  the  attention  of  the  School  for  the  Blind.  Many  parents 
are  loathe  to  give  up  their  children  to  the  school,  so  are  recessive  rather 
than  aggressive,  in  sending  blind  children  away  from  home  to  attend 
school. 

The  fact  that  the  survey  is  being  made,  interviews  with  the  blind  and 
their  friends  interested  in  them,  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the 
blind,  especially  calling  attention  to  their  chances  of  earning  and  what 
they  can  do  to  earn,  and  the  appeal  for  consideration  by  the  public,  have 
created  some  interest  and  activity  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  The  Federal 
Rehabilitation  Board  and  some  other  states  with  kindred  problems  are 
interested  in  the  outcome  of  our  survey.  The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City,  has  offered  any 
assistance  it  can  give.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Information  of  this  Foundation,  has  twice  within  recent  months  been 
in  the  State  to  aid  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  work  being  started. 

The  survey  has  revealed  in  one  section  of  the  State  a considerable 
number  of  cases  of  trachoma.  This  disease,  perhaps  it  should  be  stated, 
is  contagious  and  the  infection  may  be  transmitted  by  the  common  use 
of  towels  and  in  other  ways.  If  the  disease  is  not  properly  treated  it  is 
likely  to  result  in  blindness.  Several  families,  in  the  locality,  have  the 
disease,  some  of  the  members  of  these  families  have  gone  blind  and 
others  are  approaching  blindness.  Proper  health  authorities  have  been 
advised  of  the  situation  and  asked  to  give  the  matter  attention. 
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Incident  to  the  work  of  the  survey,  in  a few  cases,  rehabilitation  aid 
has  been  extended  to  the  blind.  One  young  man  has  been  started  in  rug 
weaving.  Another  has  been  started  in  salesmanship.  Others  have  been 
advised  of  things  they  can  do. 


PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  BLIND  POPULATION  IN  EARNING  A 
LIVING,  SHOWN  ON  A PERCENTAGE  BASIS, 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  AGE. 
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Mental  Attitude  and  Employment. 

Mental  attitude  enters  largely  into  the  employment  and  earning  of  the 
blind.  The  blind  man  who  succeeds  must  have  persistence  and  insistence 
to  get  the  opportunity  and  results  of  the  mediocre  sighted  man.  A few 
of  the  blind  are  over-confident  as  to  what  they  can  do.  But  on  the  other 
hand  many  are  easily  discouraged  and  relax  in  the  belief  there  is  nothing 
for  them  to  do.  With  some  there  is  the  feeling  that  they  do  not  get  a 
fair  chance  to  prove  what  they  can  do.  If  the  man  who  has  spent  his  life 
in  the  coal  mines,  or  devoted  himself  to  one  kind  of  labor,  should  lose 
his  sense  of  sight,  or  meet  with  any  other  physical  injury  disabling  him 
for  that  particular  employment,  he  is  likely  to  surrender  himself  to  idle- 
ness in  the  belief  there  is  nothing  he  is  qualified  to  do.  He  knows  hun- 
dreds about  him  engaged  in  a variety  of  activities,  but  fails  to  think  of 
self  acting  out  a new  process.  This  has  proven  one  of  the  useful  fields  of 
rehabilitation  service,  to  set  the  man  who  is  not  as  helpless  as  he  believed 
himself  to  be,  to  co-ordinating  himself  in  the  activities  of  a new  employ- 
ment. There  are  those  who  think  they  are  helpless  and  the  public  ought 
to  provide  their  care.  Then  there  are  those  who  have  sufficient  confidence 
in  themselves  and  say  all  they  ask  is  a fair  chance  in  employment  in  which 
they  can  engage  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Then  there  is  the  mental  attitude  of  the  employer  who  may  have  a 
sense  of  sympathy  for  the  blind,  but  believes  he  cannot  do  the  job.  He 
believes  the  employment  of  the  blind  will  increase  his  compensation  risk. 
It  is  the  current  opinion,  the  blind  man  is  in  great  danger  if  he  goes  about 
the  factory;  though  other  men  have  not  had  like  training  in  being 
careful.  The  people  in  charge  of  the  workshop  for  the  blind  in  Pittsburgh 
tell  of  an  interesting  experience  in  this  connection.  They  have  placed  sev- 
eral blind  men  in  factories  to  do  assembling  and  other  routine  work. 
These  men  are  generally  doing  good  work.  Their  presence  has  proven 
the  best  “Safety  First”  warning,  and  has  resulted  in  some  instances  in 
lowered  rates  for  workmen’s  compensation  risks. 

The  mental  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  blind  is  one  of  their  worst 
handicaps.  They  are  not  by  nature  different  from  other  people.  They 
cannot  see,  but  this  is  partially  overcome  by  training  of  other  senses. 
They  enjoy  the  friendly  greeting,  or  neighborly  attitude  as  much  as  the 
sighted.  It  would  be  far  better  to  patronize  them  in  business  and 
industry,  in  the  lines  in  which  they  are  capable,  rather  than  to  hold  them 
as  objects  of  charity. 


Earning  Employments  for  the  Blind. 

If  space  and  propriety  permitted,  some  very  interesting  stories  could 
be  told  of  blind  people  in  West  Virginia  who  are  making  a living  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  One  of  the  interesting  features  about 
this  is  the  fact  these  men  are  engaged  in  a variety  of  occupations,  as 
widely  different  as  they  engaged  in  before  going  blind.  Some  of  these 
men  are  following  out  interests  closely  related  to  what  they  did  when 
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they  had  the  use  of  sight.  Some  of  the  men  have  taken  up  work  without 
the  advantage  of  former  sight  training.  A considerable  share  of  any 
routine  employment  becomes  largely  automatic.  Most  men  could  readily 
learn  to  shave  themselves  without  the  use  of  a mirror.  So  they  could,  if 
they  put  the  proper  effort  into  it,  learn  a hundred  other  activities  in  which 
they  ordinarily  use  sight,  to  do  without  sight.  The  blind  substitute  other 
senses,  in  part,  for  sight  and  do  many  things  other  people  think  they 
cannot  do.  The  man  who  gradually  went  blind  working  in  the  coal  mines, 
continued  to  work  with  his  “Buddy”  loading  coal  until  the  supply  of  labor 
increased  and  a stricter  enforcement  of  regulations  drove  him  out.  Now 
this  same  man  sits  day  after  day  in  idleness,  which  will  eventually  de- 
stroy usefulness  even  if  his  sight  could  be  restored.  Idleness  is  a great 
destroyer,  while  useful  application  is  a great  builder.  A few  blind  men 
have  successfully  taught  rural  schools.  A former  pupil  of  one  of  these 
West  Virginia  blind  teachers  declared  him  to  be  the  best  teacher  he  ever 
had.  When  asked  how  the  teacher  managed  discipline  replied,  “He  got 
along  fine.  After  school  had  been  in  session  one  week,  if  a boy  would 
drag  his  foot  across  the  floor,  the  teacher  could  name  the  boy.”  This 
same  blind  man  was  once  a county  superintendent  of  schools.  It  is 
related  of  this  man,  in  days  before  automobiles,  he  would  go  alone  on 
horseback  several  miles  from  his  home  to  the  county  seat.  But  several 
blind  men  can  be  found  who  do  things  just  as  marvelous.  These  things 
are  done  by  the  wonderful  sense  adjustment  for  which  the  sighted  do  not 
account.  But  in  the  walks  of  life  a few  people  do  the  wonderful  things 
and  the  masses  tread  the  much  traveled  paths.  Whether  sighted  or  blind, 
the  masses  do  commonplace  things,  and  if  blinded  the  field  grows  nar- 
rower. 

Probably  selling  pencils  on  the  street  should  be  relegated  to  charity 
and  should  not  be  classed  as  employment.  More  totally  blind  in  West 
Virginia  are  earning  money  making  brooms  than  in  any  other  employ- 
ment. Selling  newspapers  doubtless  comes  second  on  the  list.  A few 
men  are  earning  a comfortable  living  repairing  and  tuning  pianos.  One 
man  who  for  many  years  was  a division  superintendent  in  an  oil  field, 
became  blind.  This  man  is  optimistic  and  happy.  He  owns  his  place  of 
business  and  means  of  transportation  through  which  he  delivers  coal,  oil, 
gasoline  and  other  products.  He  has  an  amazing  memory  for  the  details 
of  transactions  and  status  of  accounts  of  his  large  number  of  patrons. 
He  does  his  own  thinking  and  hires  people  with  good  eyes  to  do  manual 
labor.  A few  men  have  small  rooms,  or  sales  stands,  from  which  they 
sell  papers,  magazines  and  other  staple  articles.  They  usually  are  as- 
sisted, at  intervals,  by  some  member  of  the  family  or  some  trusty  friend. 
One  such  man,  succeeding  very  well,  has  his  room  so  arranged  that 
patrons  do  not  have  a chance  to  handle  his  wares  except  what  they  pur- 
chase. This  arrangement  protects  against  what  is  often  a considerable 
source  of  loss  to  blind  dealers. 

There  are  kinds  of  earning  employment  in  which  a few  blind  in  West 
Virginia  are  engaged  requiring  skill  and  special  training,  such  as  bas- 
ketry, chair  caning,  rug  and  carpet  weaving,  repairing  and  tuning  pianos. 
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teaching  music,  and  some  forms  of  employment  previously  mentioned. 
Specialists  in  charge  of  industrial  shops  for  the  blind,  say  some  things 
they  may  do  better  than  the  sighted.  One  of  the  best  types  of  this  work 
is  the  assembling  of  machines,  appliances,  or  other  mechanisms,  of  com- 
posite parts,  which  are  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  for  their  handling 
readily.  When  they  have  the  parts  placed  about  them  and  mentally 
located,  they  mechanically  pick  up  these  parts,  and  acquire  high  speed  in 
assembling.  Some  factories  have  much  work  of  this  kind.  It  is  better 
than  work  where  they  lost  time  finding  tools  and  material. 

Very  few  blind  women  in  West  Virginia,  who  are  earning  a living,  or 
contributing  to  support,  are  otherwise  employed,  than  in  doing  house 
work,  or  aid  in  doing  it.  A few  of  these  women,  totally  blind,  keep  their 
homes  in  good  condition,  doing  all  of  the  house  work,  unless  it  is  a little 
aid  in  part  of  the  washing  and  ironing,  or  other  special  work.  In  this  is 
a valuable  suggestion  for  an  important  feature  in  training  of  every  blind 
girl. 

Earning  employments  for  the  blind,  at  least  for  the  large  majority, 
must  be  manual.  Training  schools  for  the  blind  should  specialize  in  the 
study  of  their  pupil  and  determine  as  near  as  possible,  what  is  most 
advisable  for  each  pupil  to  undertake.  When  the  pupil  leaves  the  school, 
he  should  have  training  equipment  and  mental  attitude  toward  his  chosen 
work  that  will  do  most  in  qualifying  him  for  success.  A few  may  suc- 
ceed in  the  more  nearly  mental  pursuits.  This  is  not  a criticism  of 
academic  training  for  the  blind.  Neither  is  it  intended  as  a criticism  of 
institutions  for  the  blind.  Happily,  the  heads  of  the  West  Virginia 
schools  for  the  blind  are  at  this  time  striving  to  work  out  a better  man- 
ual training  program.  The  hungry  man  finds  little  consolation  in  being 
able  to  read  Caesar  when  he  does  not  have  bread,  nor  the  chance  to  earn 
it. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  of  the  able-bodied  blind  in  West  Vir- 
ginia can  be  gotten  into  self-supporting  employment.  Neither  should 
pessimism  predominate  with  the  idea  that  nothing  can  be  done.  There  is 
probably  not  much  chance  for  those  who  years  ago  surrendered  to  inac- 
tivity, mentally  and  physically,  and  rely  on  others  to  do  even  the  things 
they  could  do  for  themselves.  But  no  doubt  there  is  a goodly  number  who 
have  done  what  they  could  under  the  circumstance  to  help  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  some  who  have  recently  gone  blind,  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing, and  the  younger  people,  some  of  them  returning  from  schools,  as  a 
whole  afford  a fertile  field  for  guidance  and  encouragement,  to  useful  em- 
ployment and  a good  type  of  citizenship.  A capable  home  worker  should 
be  able  to  get  many  of  these  people  started  in  things  which  they  can  do. 
The  blind  who  manufacture  products  at  home  have  their  chief  difficulty 
in  marketing.  A home  worker  ought  to  be  able  to  assist  in  selling. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  is  best  to  do  for  the  blind  population 
of  West  Virginia.  Other  states  have  tried  the  central  workshop,  super- 
vised home  work,  and  pensions  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  West 
Virginia  has  not  tried  any  of  these  as  a state  proposition.  It  is  quite 
evident  something  should  be  done  for  this  part  of  the  citizenship.  Since 
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the  State  is  late  in  an  undertaking,  it  should  start  with  the  advantage  of 
the  experience  of  other  states,  not  making  experiments  which  have  been 
proven  impractical. 

CONCLUDING  SUGGESTIONS. 

Work  on  this  survey  and  study  incident  to  the  same  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  three  distinctive  types  of  service  should  be  performed 
for  the  blind  people  of  West  Virginia. 

I.  Aggressive  efforts  should  be  made  to  prevent  unnecessary  blind- 
ness. West  Virginia  does  not  have  a higher  per  cent  of  blindness  than  the 
whole  United  States.  But  it  does  have  a much  higher  per  cent  among  the 
very  young.  West  Virginia  has  a law  setting  forth  the  treatment  and 
penalty  for  neglect  of  observance,  in  the  care  of  the  eyes  of  infants. 
Other  states  having  the  same  law,  have  found  when  an  enforcement 
campaign  is  on  the  number  of  blind  is  reduced,  but  after  a period  of  lax 
attention  the  number  increases.  Neglected  weak  eyes  in  the  youth  and 
careless  habits  are  likely  to  mean  blindness  in  adult  life.  Sound  general 
health  is  a safeguard  against  blindness.  If  two-thirds  of  the  blindness 
is  preventable,  preventive  measures  ought  to  be  applied. 

II.  Instruction  and  employment  should  be  furnished  the  adult  blind  in 
factories  for  the  sighted,  or  at  the  home.  This  could  probably  be  managed 
best  by  a home  teacher  who  could  teach  not  only  the  handcrafts,  but 
Braille  reading  and  writing.  Under  existing  conditions,  many  of  the 
blind  would  do  home  work  if  they  could  market  their  products.  Local 
home  communities  should  be  urged  to  take  care  of  the  output  of  their  own 
people.  New  occupational  opportunities  should  be  provided  for  blind 
citizens.  The  blind  population  will  live  happier  and  and  better  lives  when 
engaged  in  useful  employment. 

III.  Something  should  be  done  for  the  comfort  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  blind. 

IV.  There  should  be  some  interested  group,  be  it  a commission  or 
some  other,  appointive  or  volunteer,  with  the  chief  qualification  intelli- 
gent sympathy  for  the  blind,  take  hold  of  this  West  Virginia  problem  and 
determine  some  of  the  best  points  of  approach  in  doing  constructive  work. 
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